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European Union Seen as Aid 
To Oregon Business 


By SID WOODBURY 
President, Woodbury & Co., Portland, Oregon 


Mrs. Woodbury and I realized an ambition of a lifetime 
when we took a trip to Europe this year. Each country we 
visited is still individualistic, jealous of its history, its tra- 
ditions, proud of its grandeur and its accomplishments, 
but nevertheless not quite sure of its future. It was easy to 
get around; customs, immigration, and monetary regula- 
tions have been simplified for tourist travel. The costs are 
about the same as at home for meals, hotels, clothing, 
amusements, and transportation. The people everywhere 
are much like the people at home, 
just plain folks. They are pleasant, 
courteous, curious, cheerful, hon- 


peace te WO regon 
By RICHARD LEE TAW 


Graduate Student in Business Administration, University of Oregon 

This survey was made to determine the number and 
location of new domestic and foreign corporations in the 
state of Oregon since the beginning of World War II, and 
to indicate the number and location of limited partnerships 
since the passage of the Limited Partnership Act in the 
state of Oregon in 1943. This information was compiled 
from the records of the Oregon State Corporation Com- 
mission. 

Table I indicates a decline in the number of domestic 
corporations in this state through 
the war period. Following the end 
of the war in 1945, the table shows 


est, and hard working. They wel- 
comed the traveler, and invariably 
asked him what he thought of their 
country. As the answer was always 
favorable, and honestly so, they 
beamed with satisfaction, and ex- 
pressed the hope that maybe some 
bright day they may visit or mi- 
grate to America. 

Transportation facilities by 
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a rapid growth in the number of 
new corporations, with a record 
high of 1,092 in 1947. Dissolu- 
tions, mergers, conversions, and 
reinstated corporations are also 
shown. 

Table II, on the other hand, indi- 
cates a steady growth in the num- 
ber of foreign corporations from 
the beginning of the war to the 


train, air, and bus are excellent; 
roads, highways, and equipment 
are good; telephone and _ tele- 
graphic communications are not quite as snappy as in this 
country but entirely adequate; hotels are being remodelled 
and brought up to our standards. Hotel staffs are well 
manned because of shortage of other work in many coun- 
tries, and hotel and restaurant employees are not tip greedy. 

The people are getting higher wages per day than they 
ever earned before in their lives, children are well clothed 
and nourished, and the adult population also in better 
physical shape. The war did away with a lot of slums and 
unsanitary conditions, and new housing is quite general, 
in the large cities particularly. In no country in Western 
Europe, Italy excepted, is there much evidence of destruc- 
tion by fire or bomb. 

Until lately, many Americans were not too well informed 
about the use to which Marshall Plan money is being 
placed. Countries like Holland were saved from semistar- 
vation; when the plan is terminated in 1952, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, and Switz- 
erland probably will not require further aid, provided 
nothing unforeseen happens to their plans in the interim. 
Britain is in desperate shape, as everyone knows. Italy, 
because of her 46 million people and work for only 35 mil- 
lion, will require additional aid after 1952, as will western 
Germany. Regarding charges of waste of our money in 
Europe—lI presume there has been some of it, but everyone 
knows that we in the United States do not get the same 

(Continued on page 2) 


present, except for slight declines 
in 1944 and 1945. As with domes- 
tic corporations, the increase has 
been large since the end of the war; 1947 was also the high 
year for new foreign corporation declarations. 

Table III shows the number of new foreign and domes- 
tic corporations in different sections and cities of the 
state since January 1, 1945. The state was sectioned 
according to geographical and trading regions. Section 
I includes the territory between the Columbia River 
on the north, Coos Bay on the south, the western edge 
of the Willamette Valley on the east, and the Pacific 
Ocean on the west. Section II includes metropolitan Port- 
land. Section III includes the Willamette Valley, with the 
exception of Portland. Section IV has as its northernmost 
portion the towns of Coos Bay and Roseburg. It is bordered 
by California on the south, the Pacific Ocean on the west, 
and the summit of the Cascade Range on the east. Section 
V includes all of the state south of Highway 28 and east of 
the Cascade summit. Section VI includes the area north of 
Highway 28 and east of the Cascade summit. Portland has 
had more new corporations since 1945 than all the remain- 
der of the state. The Willamette Valley is second in order 
of new corporations and the southwest section third. The 
totals of this table are not the same as the totals in Table 
I and II because its period includes three months in 1949. 

Table IV indicates a fairly steady growth in the number 
of new limited partnerships. However, marked decrease in 
the rate of growth is shown in 1948. Examination of the 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Statistics Compiled on New 
Corporations in Oregon 


(Continued from page 1) 
records indicates that the limited-partnership form is not 
restricted to any particular type of business. 
Table V follows the same pattern, for limited partner- 


ships, as Table III. 


TABLE I. OREGON DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS—1940-1948 
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TABLE Il. FOREIGN CORPORATIONS IN OREGON—1940-1948 
Of Record Declaration Merged or Withdrawn 
June 30 0f Filed During Revoked During June 30 

Previous Year Year During Year Year of Year 
867 76 8 41 894 
894 69 15 41 907 
907 79 13 55 913 
918 52 9 56 905 
905 57 9 54 899 
899 71 11 33 926 
926 140 ll 39 1,016 
1,016 175 ll 65 1,115 
1,115 167 15 74 1,193 


Total 


TABLE III. OFFICE LOCATION OF NEW CORPORATIONS IN OREGON 
(Jan. 1, 1945-Apr. 1, 1949) 
Domestic Foreign 
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Totals 3,241 


TABLE IV. LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS IN OREGON—1943-1948 
Of Record Filed Dissolved Expired 

June 30 of During During During June 30 

Previous Year Year Year Year of Year 
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TABLE V. OFFICE LOCATION OF NEW LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS IN OREGON 
(June 1, 1943-April 1, 1949) 
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European Union Seen as Aid 


To Oregon Business 


(Continued from page 1) 


return for our payroll dollar that we did some years back. 

I believe we cannot overestimate how much we have 
benefitted the peoples in Europe, not only by furnishing 
them with bread, butter, clothing, and housing, but because 
we have extended to them in the hour of their greatest need 
the promise that we are not only our brother’s keeper, but 
his helper. This time we have not left them to their fate. 

Supposing that Western Europe has not in 1952 made 
her economy self-supporting, and assuming that Congress 
refuses to appropriate more money because it believes 
that Europe no longer needs help, or that the money we 
have given has not been used constructively, or that the 
danger of Communism has passed—how can these Euro- 
pean nations save themselves from national frustration, 
dependence, and bankruptcy? 

Let’s examine one probable way out of their predica- 
ment, a way that has been advocated for many years, 
namely, the formation of a United States of Europe. The 
concept of a unified Europe has fired the minds of students 
for centuries. After World War I, the argument took on a 
new urgency, and organized campaigns were conducted 
to secure adoption of some such plan. Since World War 
II, practical steps have been taken towards its realization. 
There is general agreement that the way to a cessation of 
strife, which has upset Europe for centuries, and to a sus- 
tained higher standard of living lies in a union of the 
several European countries whose interests largely coin- 
cide. How to attain that objective is the question. Those 
governments that have advantages do not wish to give 
them up, and many of the countries which advocate the 
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sharing of such advantages have little to offer in return. 
At the present time it appears unlikely that Russia or any of 
the nations closely associated with her would join such a 
union. However, the economic and political advantages of 
unification to those European nations willing and able 
to participate in a United States of Europe remain almost 
incalculable in their magnitude. 

There is no unanimity of opinion about the way in which 
a United States of Europe should be organized politically. 
Since we are concerned here primarily in the economic 
results of union, let us assume only that union would 
involve economic integration largely brought about by 
internal free trade. 

Those who do not think the time is yet ripe for a United 
States of Europe submit the following reasons, among 
others: 


(1) No nation particularly wishes to share its domestic 
economy. 


(2) Memories of the hatreds, jealousies, intrigues, wars, 
and politics of fifteen centuries still persist. 


(3) There exist barriers of language, customs, tariff 
walls, paucity of natural resources, topography, racial 
temperament, education, basic training, ancestry, and re- 
ligion. 

(4) Nations with good seaports would have an exag- 
gerated opinion of their importance in this new economic 
empire. 


(5) The establishment of a common currency, the dove- 
tailing of many complex systems of transportation and 
communication, uniform restrictions on intercountry trav- 
el by lawbreakers, spies, and other undesirables, could not 
be meshed into a smooth, working machine without years 
of experimentation. 


Those in favor of a United States of Europe have fewer, 
but unanswerable, reasons for believing the time is ripe 
for a federation of countries in Western Europe. The com- 
pelling reasons for federation of European nations are 
protection of life and home and provision of a means of eco- 
nomic assistance. Proponents point out the deplorable 
physical, economic, and moral condition in which Europe 
finds itself after 3,000 years of its present multiple system 
of government. They remind us that, for a variety of rea- 
sons, people of many crowded nations have to seek liveli- 
hood in other countries, and that it is now extremely difh- 
cult for them to get free from their own countries to seek a 
new life elsewhere. This would be alleviated to a consider- 
able extent by a political and economic union. They believe 
that different languages are no barrier to a common under- 
standing, that it would be simple to establish a common 
currency, that new generations will not have time to dwell 
on the injuries done to their forefathers, long dead, by 
invaders from other countries, that with union would come 
a new healing common denominator in common humanity. 
Moreover, a wide-open unrestricted market in the United 
States of Europe would not only give merited outlet to pro- 
ducts of soil and shop, but would also greatly increase total 
production and therefore raise living standards. 

Constructive steps forward have been taken through the 
United Nations Assembly, the Atlantic Defense Pact, which 
prescribes joint defense measures, the Marshall Plan, and 
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especially through the attitude and policies of E. C. A. Ad- 
ministrator Paul Hoffman. 

There will always be abundant need for food, machin- 
ery, and supplies from the outside, because Europe has 
never been whoily self-sustaining, and that is where the 
Pacific Northwest comes in. Before the war, Washington 
and Oregon had a large business with Britain, the Orient, 
India, Australia, Indonesia, and South America; but, for 
one reason or another, many of these markets are being 
closed to us wholly or in part. While we can expect that 
Japan will soon again be one of our best customers, it 
looks as though we shall have to do a long job of rebuild- 
ing markets in the other countries. 

Before the last war, Oregon produced much more food 
than we could use; the fact that our population has since 
increased tremendously has not substantially altered the 
situation, because many of our new citizens came here for 
the purpose of raising apples, hops, pears, and other agri- 
cultural products. These products grow well because of 
our sunshine, soil, and abundant water; our chief industry 
will probably always be agriculture. 

Before World War II, only a few European countries 
could afford to buy our fresh fruit, and at this time very 
few of them can buy any of our products because they do 
not have the dollars. These markets will eventually be ours; 
but in the meantime we must work for legislation that will 
level trade barriers so that we can buy the things that 
Europe grows and manufactures. There is no other way 
under the sun to balance the economy, both in Europe and 
in Oregon, than to produce cheaply and abundantly in both 
places, and to see that lawmaking bodies do not hamstring 
the equitable exchange of products. 

Our stake in the economy of the Old World is our ability 
to supply their prime needs of fruits and vegetables, con- 
densed milk and cream, fruit juices, eggs, hops, forest pro- 
ducts, low-cost furniture, machinery, and several hundred 
other items. They can pay for these with shipments of pig 
iron, tool, alloy, and fine steels, fancy foodstuffs, cutlery, 
glassware, China, silverware, laces, whiskies, wines, per- 
fumes, candies, silks, statuary, antiques, bronzes, paint- 
ings, works of art, precious stones, leather goods, linens, 
carpets, ceramics, scientific instruments, watches, clocks, 
toys, tweeds and woolens, and many other manufactured 
articles in the making of which they are so adept. 

How may we prepare ourselves for trade on this two-way 
street? How may we claim the Pacific Northwest’s share 
in trade with the Old World? There are many ways to do 
this and the stake is large. First, Oregon business firms 
must have more foreign offices and international trade 
organizations. Prompt communication systems should be 
established, and literature that will familiarize prospective 
buyers of Oregon products with our trade possibilities must 
be scattered in abundance. Oregon firms must be repre- 
sented in international trade fairs. We must work for re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. We must see that banks help 
with sound loans. Both sides must furnish technical ad- 
visers on the production and use of products, who will also 
tell us how we can interchange profitably. We should have 
exchange of teachers and students, in the arts, in agricul- 
ture, trade, medicine, and applied sciences. Vacation trips 
to various countries should be fostered to build good will. 
We should be sympathetic to a European recovery plan, 
and we should place at the disposal of all countries what- 
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ever qualities we have for sound wor!d leadership. 

Foreign-trade activity is reflected in shipping figures. 
Here are some statistics. Right now Portland has 13 steam- 
ship lines, operating 60 ships in regular berth line service, 
and 10 tramps taking part cargoes, principally lumber. In 
August 1949 a total of 126 vessels entered and 122 vessels 
cleared the Port of Portland—73 of these were American 
and 53 foreign. These 126 vessels are registered for 
587,238 tons. Last year they hauled 91,000 tons of our 
products to Europe and 3,900 tons back to us. This year in 
eight months, we sent Europe 112,000 short tons and 
brought back 5,830 tons. 

Examination of foreign exports from Portland by water, 
so far in 1949, reveals the fact that exports were destined 
to 60 countries on every continent on the globe. In August 
alone, 120 different commodities to the value of $11,277,000 
were exported, and 60 commodities were imported from 
43 foreign countries. The second largest cargo of bulk 
wheat, 11,116 tons, ever shipped from the Columbia River 
was loaded on Pope & Talbot’s freighter, the “P & T Ex- 
plorer,” destined for discharge in Yokohama and other 
Japanese ports. 

In the month of September, 207,392 tons of grain, lum- 
ber, and other commodities, to the total value of over $17 
million, went out of the Columbia River. This is a consider- 
able gain over last year’s exports from Portland and other 
Columbia River ports. 

Aluminum roofing to the value of $282,000 went to 
Palestine; canned milk worth $558,000 went to the Philip- 
pines; chemicals worth $98,000 were shipped to Australia; 
large quantities of dried beans went to Japan and Cuba. 

These exports are of vital importance to Oregon; any 
improvement in the European market for Oregon products 
will have a highly beneficial effect. 





Oregon Manufacturing Keeps 
Pace with Population 


Opportunities for employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries in Oregon kept pace with the record population 
growth reported for the state during the 1940 to 1947 
period. This encouraging progress report is contained in 
the final releases of the Census of Manufactures, covering 
manufacturing activities during 1947. 

The U.S. Bureau of Census surveyed 3,075 manufactur- 
ing establishments in Oregon doing business during 1947. 
These firms reported the employment of 92,144 production 
workers (average for the year). This was a 60 per cent in- 
crease over 1939 and compares with 61 per cent increase 
in the number of establishments during the same period. 

Manufacturing establishments in Oregon added $675 
million to the state’s wealth through manufacture during 
1947. This is a 330 per cent increase over value added by 
manufacture in 1939. Only two states—New Mexico and 
South Carolina—ranked higher in rate of increase in value 
added by manufacture. In citing these figures, it is well to 
remember that increases in the general price level account 
for some of the increase noted above. 

The greatest growth in number of establishments was 
shown by the lumber and lumber-products industry, an 
increase from 532 to 1,390, accounting for 73 per cent of 
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the increase in number of manufacturing firms in the state. 
Several industries rank above lumber in per cent of in- 
crease and value added by manufacture. They include 
machinery, metals and transportation, small industries in 


¥1939 which grew rapidly during the war period. 


Multnomah County continues to be the largest industrial 
county of the state, employing over one-third of all produc- 
tion workers. The growth since 1939 in a number of other 
counties has, however, been more spectacular. Douglas 
County shows a fourtold increase in number of manufac- 
turing establishments. Value added by manufacture in 
Douglas County in 1947 amounted to $38.1 million. In 
1939 value added by manufacture totalled only $1.9 mil- 
lion. Lane County ranks second to Multnomah in value 
added by manufacture—$59.3 million. Linn, Jackson, and 
Josephine counties have also had a spectacular growth 
since 1939. The importance of manufacuring in these coun- 
ties has risen, particularly in the production of lumber. 


OREGON CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES—GENERAL STATISTICS BY 
COUNTIES, 1939 AND 1947 
Value Added 
No. of of Employees Total W ages by Manufacture 
Establishments for Year (in millions) (in millions) 
1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 1947 
Oregon . 2,248 3,075 63,622 105,591 § 77,586 $317,827 $172,174 $675,017 
Baker : 25 31 479 628 572 1,763 1,361 3,678 
Benton 46 64 769 1,195 759 3,365 1,600 8,168 
Clackamas _.. 82 156 1,968 4,120 2,395 12,203 5,749 26,315 
Clatsop a 78 55 3.259 3,176 4,098 8,423 9,182 17,673 
Columbia 45 64 2,607 2,942 3,627 8,937 7,413 22,115 
Coos 88 120 3,460 3,749 4,454 12,507 8,953 26,631 
a 7 13 442 653 695 2,279 1,169 5,007 
Curry... 14 17 327 lll 396 245 748 490 
Deschutes 24 32 2,342 2,067 3,562 6,372 6,026 12,515 
Douglas 55 190 11,205 5,296 1,073 17,077 2,483 38,162 
Gilliam... 1 2 * * * . * s 
a 8 23 432 819 * 2,717 * 
Harney 7 5 9 652 680 * . s 
Hood River 21 26 506 629 513 
Jackson... 61 118 1,114 2,878 1,420 
Jefferson 1 3 * 168 * 
Josephine __. 26 63 214 1,412 220 
Klamath. 73 55 5,101 2,971 7,723 
ee 20 13 564 497 875 
Lane eect 300 4,717 8,721 4,919 
Lincoln. 28 62 1,148 1,840 1,321 
ae 84 146 1,611 4,571 1,579 
Malheur 16 24 183 604 * 
Marion... 127 162 3,808 5,278 3,686 13,998 9,116 
Morrow 8 6 43 153 44 522 79 
Multnomah 822 978 18,594 39,235 22,986 116,984 60,450 
Polk ; 46 43 1,715 2,110 * 6,509 3,825 
Sherman 0 l * * * * * 
Tillamook 50 48 764 1,186 878 3,748 
Umatilla 36 42 790 2,000 725 5,609 2,261 
Union 24 27 964 897 1,199 2,683 2,173 
Wallowa ll 19 166 384 177 1,188 288 
Wasco 20 17 295 444 335 1,170 781 
Washington 63 67 1,952 1,670 2,090 4,495 4,310 
Wheeler 6 6 363 519 * 1,751 * 
Yamhill 58 73 1,095 1,974 854 5,696 1,896 


Average No. 
Area and 
County 


5,470 
* 


1,863 885 
9,083 2,920 
* * 
4,087 569 
9,326 14,511 
1,737 1,520 
26,945 9,107 
5,272 2,191 
14,315 3,378 
. - 


3,957 
22,604 
* 


8,534 
20,232 
4,086 
59,346 
10,912 
32,799 
7 


30,257 
1,665 
225,166 
15,007 
- 

1,884 6,336 
12,281 
5,442 
2,577 
2,641 
10,046 
3,715 
13,413 


* Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 





The First United States International Trade Fair will be 
held in Chicago from August 7 to 19, 1950. Interest by for- 
eign governments and businessmen in the fair has been in- 
creasing daily, according to fair officials. The fair provides 
for the first time an opportunity for foreign producers to 
show their wares directly to a concentration of American 
buyers; this opportunity comes at a time when sales to 
hard-currency nations, by most of the countries of the 
world, is an economic necessity. 

For the American people, the fair will give evidence of 
the results of the Marshall Plan. The millions spent abroad 
for reconstructing the productive capacities of European 
nations can be measured to a considerable extent by the 
products and representation at the fair. 
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Story of Pope & Talbot Told 


By Business Historian * 
By EDWIN T. COMAN, JR. 


Assistant Professor of Business History, Stanford University 

Professor Coman is author of a detailed history of Pope & Talbot, 
Time, Tide, and Timber, recently published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 

The history of Pope & Talbot begins with the arrival of 
A. J. Pope in San Francisco on December 3, 1849. Captain 
William C. Talbot sailed his own vessel, the brig Oriental, 
through the Golden Gate on March 4, 1850. Pope and Tal- 
bot found that the tremendous demand for goods and the 
periodic shortages of supply caused violent fluctuations in 
price. Speculation was rampant in the business community. 
Merchants and traders were faced with serious problems 
of finance, extension of credit, and control of inventories. 
The market was not large, and the arrival of two or three 
ships with the same kind of cargo could change a shortage 
into an oversupply with a disastrous effect on prices. 

Pope and Talbot remained true to their conservative 
New England background and entered into business cau- 
tiously. They started their Western business as representa- 
tives of their families in the East. Every precaution was 
taken to prevent overstocking any particular item. They 
dealt in Eastern lumber, sash and doors, sugar, candles, 
and other items which could be stored without deteriora- 
tion. Since it often took six months to get delivery from the 
East, great foresight was needed to anticipate the market. 

The population of California was continually on the 
move. A man might be in San Francisco one week, Hang- 
town the next, and Sonora the week after. As a consequence 
of this extreme mobility, Pope and Talbot sold for cash or 
bills of exchange on reliable banks and express companies. 
Through their Eastern connections they were able to fi- 
nance shipments at 6 per cent a year instead of 114 to 3 
per cent a month, the going rate in California. 

As they became aware of the instability of the California 
market in the 1850s, Pope and Talbot strove to broaden 
their sales. Sales contacts were developed with the Hawai- 
ian (Sandwich) Islands, Tahiti, Australia, and, at a later 
date, China and the west coast of South America. Each of 
these voyages was a separate venture. The captain of the 
vessel was instructed to make the best bargain possible for 
the sale of the cargo. He tried to sell the lumber to a reliable 
lumber merchant in the foreign port; if this procedure was 
not successful, the cargo was auctioned off the dock. At 
each port the captain made inquries as to the size of the 
market for lumber, the type of lumber utilized, and the 
credit standing of potential customers. He also solicited 
return cargoes. The sterling bills of exchange received from 
the sales of lumber cargoes were most welcome during the 
period of bank failures in California in 1855 and 1857. 

As the lumber industry developed on the Pacific Coast, 
it became less profitable to ship lumber around the Horn. 
In 1853, Pope & Talbot built its first mill on Puget Sound, 
and aggressively developed its trade in lumber. 

The early start in the lumber business and the develop- 
ment of sales outlets both in California and abroad enabled 
Pope & Talbot to grow faster than most lumber mills on 


* Reprinted from an article in the Nov. 1949 issue of the Alumni 
Bulletin of the Graduate School of Business, Stanford University. 
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the Sound. The mills were enlarged, and improved machin- 
ery was added if it could reduce costs and permit the manu- 
facture of a better product. In 1874, Pope & Talbot incor- 
porated the Puget Mill Company to take over the sawmill 
and certain timber properties on Puget Sound. Pope & 
Talbot handled the sales and financing of the business. The 
lumber industry continued to expand; temporary setbacks 
were caused by the panics of 1873 and 1893, but the busi- 
ness of Pope & Talbot grew as rapidly as any in the indus- 
try and suffered less than most from these depressions. 

After 1900, the older generation of lumbermen and lum- 
ber companies began to be replaced by lumbermen from 
Wisconsin and Michigan. These individuals built new mills 
of large capacity and introduced new sales methods. They 
also developed products of more uniformly high quality. 
Much of their lumber was shipped by rail rather than 
water. Steam vessels were beginning to replace sailing ships 
in the lumber trade. Production of lumber was greatly ex- 
panded, and the newcomers provided stiff competition for 
the older firms with large investments in mills and sailing 
vessels. Puget Mill Company was hurt by this competition 
during the panic of 1907 and the years up to World War I. 

The pattern of the lumber business was changing. The 
close personal relationships with the mills and buyers were 
breaking down; more lumber was being produced than 
could be profitably sold. Many lumber companies failed 
during this period. World War I provided a temporary re- 
spite, but the 1920s saw low prices and mounting losses for 
the sawmills. The management of Pope & Talbot sold out 
their operating properties in 1925, but the buyer was un- 
able to carry on in the face of the 1932 depression and the 
burden of heavy interest charges. Pope & Talbot resumed 
complete control in 1938. The mills were rebuilt for more 
economical and flexible operation and the company ves- 
sels replaced with modern ships. The entire organization 
was revamped to enable it to compete successfully. 

Pope & Talbot is one of the few firms which have con- 
tinued for one hundred years under the same name and 
ownership. Other concerns just as favorably situated have 
disappeared over the years. What were the elements which 
enabled this firm to survive? The fact that the company 
became firmly established early on the Pacific Coast and 
bought timberlands and mills cheaply was one factor. The 
diversity of interests and market outlets also contributed 
to the stability of earnings over a long period. 

The factors which made for the survival of Pope & Tal- 
bot are a firm foundation upon which to build the future. 
The freedom from debt, the integrity, and an aggressive 
and farsighted management augur well for the continued 
development of the company as it enters its second century. 





An increasing number of small manufacturers, seeking 
to diversify their output, or to replace articles for which 
demand is slackening, are searching the “Register of Pat- 
ents Available for Licensing or Sale” as a potential source 
of new products, the Department of Commerce reports. 





Installment accounts receivable of furniture, household 
appliance, and jewelry stores in the United States expanded 
at a more rapid rate in October than in the preceding 
month. On October 31 outstanding indebtedness at jewelry 
stores was only 5 per cent above that of a year earlier, but 
at furniture and household appliance outlets the year-to- 
year gain was about 20 per cent. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. After a severe set back last winter because of cold 
weather, a weak lumber market, and contraction in construction ac- 
tivity, employment in Oregon has recovered most of the lost ground— 
so that the total for the close of this year is about the same as that 
for the corresponding period of 1948. Despite seasonal layoffs that 
pushed the number of idle workers above 55,000 on December 1, 


Consumers’ Price Index. The most recent computation of the 
price level of goods bought by moderate-income consumers is for 
October 15, 1949. The reading was about 1 per cent lower than at the 
previous quarterly computation, for July 15. Lower food prices were 
primarily responsible for this very moderate decline. The details 
of the index follow. 


1949, the rate of increase in the number of persons filing claims for 


Index 


r———_— Per Cent Change from 


pega. 
Aug. 15, 1939 


to 
Oct. 15, 1949 
+ 73.4 
+118.2 
+ 84.7 


unemployment compensations in 1949 was markedly below that of a July ,  oeceediieca — 5, 1948 


year ago. It appears possible that unemployment this winter will 

be less than the 93,000 mark of February 1949. The heavy influx of 

workers from other states has been responsible for much of the exist- 
ing unemployment. The number of employed has not decreased to 
the extent indicated by the growth of the number of jobless. 

Changes in nonagricultural employment have been estimated by 
the State Unemployment Compensation Commission. The following 
is an incomplete summary of the commission’s figures. 

Aug. 1949 Nov. 1949 
141,800 424,100 
80,900 77,800 
25,600 17,500 
30,600 23,600 
73,300 75,900 
60,400 62,100 


Oct. 15, 1949 
(1935- 39 = 100) Oct. is, 1949 Oct. is, 1949 
173.6 —0.9 —3.6 
209.7 —1.8 —7.9 
186.0 —1.3 —7.4 
Rent. 127.8 +1.2 +2.7 + 20.0 
Fuel, elec. & refr. 131.7 —0.5 +1.9 + 33.8 
| ae 92.0 —2.2 —3.2 — 7.1 
Other fuels 179.5 +0.8 +5.6 + 83.7 
Ice nites Ce —5.5 —2.1 + 33.6 
Housefurnishings __. 177.6 —1.3 —6.8 + 77.4 
Miscellaneous 159.8 —0.1 — 2.6 + 57.3 


Group 
All items 
Food ‘ite 
Se 





Feb. 1949 
376,300 
55,300 
12,700 
20,000 
69,900 
60,400 


Nov. 1948 
428,900 
77,600 
17,700 


State total... 
Lumber sad 
Food products ... 
Construction 26,200 
Retail trade 76,900 
G t 60,000 


Department-Store Sales. Sales of Portland department stores 
continue to run substantially below last year. Percentage changes in 
value of sales this year as compared with the corresponding period 
a year ago are given below for Pacific Coast cities. 











Four Weeks Ending Calendar Year to 
City Dec. 10 Dec. 10 

Portland : , 6 
Los Angeles sin ; 10 
San Diego an lee sncksiialatbaedaians 0 
eee ae eee oe ae ee ae 5 
4 

3 

2 

6 


Pacific Northwest Business. The Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Washington compiles an index of business activ- 
ity covering the entire Pacific Northwest. The detailed material in- 
cluded in the index is regularly published in its monthly bulletin, 
Pacific Northwest Industry. The index is broken down in geographi- 
cal areas, one of which is the Lower Columbia Area. The most recent 
data for the composite index is September 1949. Some of the perti- 
nent data from that computation follow (1935-39=100) : 

Reading Per Cent Change 

Sept. 1949 from Sept. 1948 
212.4 —2.6 
230.5 —4.9 


—l 


ENS Sem ee | 

Seattle... 

Spokane. hits tashapienieteiacineettideineaeeamiatinisiacgitiiaitiaiinditiiaioen 
United States... 


— 8 
0 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 
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Agriculture. 7 The outlook is for smaller farm income in Oregon 
for 1950, as compared to previous recent years. The cost of farming 
and the cost of living of farm families remains, high while the price 
of farm products sags. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 117 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of 
the Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Pacific Northwest 
I I eis tbelllaeemninetimeeentiited 


Number 
of Banks 
Marketing Districts Reporting 


Oregon 101 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 28 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) — A RE ee ee 13 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, ote. ‘ S 14 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) — Se 5 
Douglas, Coos Bay hed AA ! 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 
Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


Debits 
Oct. 1949 
$886,915,077 
545,721,837 
59,267 ,592 
88,306,040 
19,607,590 
25,500,856 
37,530,749 
18,336,373 
21,266,450 
18,344,830 
25,785,099 
18,999,742 
11,247,919 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to 
allow for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business 
Research. 


Debits Debits 


Sept. 1949 
$938,518,731 
546,766,350 
85,446,637 
95,774,612 
22,262,121 
27,173,613 
40,228,220 
19,929,730 
23,580,400 
17,536,332 
30,160,450 
19,139,402 
10,520,864 


Oct. 1949 compared with 
Oct. 1948 Sept.1949 Oct. 1948 


$ 998,783,050 — 5.50% —11.20% 


598,412,828 — .19 — 8.81 
82,571,857 — 30.64 — 28.22 
98,867 ,681 — 8.80 — 10.68 
23,455,751 —11.92 —16.41 
26,026,853 — 6.16 — 2.02 
44,499,331 — 6.71 — 15.66 
19,710,039 — 8.00 — 6.97 
21,611,527 — 9.80 — 2.60 
17,593,530 + 4.61 + 4.27 
33,244,300 —14.51 — 22.44 
21,918,693 — 23 — 13.32 
10,870,660 + 6.91 + 3.47 






































Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Oct. 1949 

10,940 $ 


New New Non- 

Residential residential 

Oct. 1949 Oct. 1949 

Astoria RP SE Le eS ee NE ee SR 15,460 etal 
700 2,150 
15,400 104,500 
91,100 24,200 
198,300 19,560 
16,430 2,504 
13,000 2,200 
117,300 10,100 
11,000 1,300 
3,500 4,600 
1,548,105 730,195 
745,640 224,725 
57,000 24,900 
76,800 1,940 
234,100 125,810 


Totals 

Oct. 1949 
4,080 $ 61,020 
33,200 18,660 
8,560 12,410 
4,325 124,225 
11,225 126,525 
34,058 251,918 
6,458 25,397 
28,185 43,385 
18,200 145,600 
4.745 20,045 
17,643 25,743 
638,905 2,917,205 
41,395 1,011,760 
5,125 87,025 
8,100 86,840 
34,230 394,140 


T otals 
Sept. 1949 
$ 44,860 
64,730 
8,960 
67,925 
80,450 
1,856,780 
203,681 
93,395 
206,090 
24,000 
25,240 
6,836,965 
342,217 
47,385 
44,085 
471,870 


Totals 
Oct. 1948 
$ 63,505 

48,824 
29,349 
36,855 
131,052 
321,745 
81,222 
61,143 
148,363 
97,810 
51,345 
4.332.225 
298,050 
122,662 
21,990 
275,339 








Coes Bay... 
Corvallis 
Eugene ._>> 
Grants Pass _. 
Klamath Falls 
Medford ____ 
RS SSS EE as oe a CA 
RE Se Ee 

Portland _ 
Salem ee 
Springfield . candi ial ie ; 

The Dalles .. 


16 other comm maaittes 























RE eee $3,189,835 $1,292,624 $ “869, 434 $5,351,898 $9,946,763 $6,121,479 
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